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Why  Yucatan’s  Life  Hangs  by  a  Fiber 

JN  Yucatan  expeditions  now  are  seeking  traces  of  the  Mayas,  a  people  credited 
with  the  “foremost  intellectual  achievement  of  Ancient  America”  and  called 
“The  Greeks  of  the  New  World.” 

The  Yucatan  of  today  is  an  interesting  region,  for  other  reasons.  It  illus¬ 
trates  how  political  and  economic  changes  in  one  country  often  depend  upon 
conditions  in  a  distant  land. 

The  story  of  Yucatan  in  recent  times  is  the  story  of  henequen  fiber.  Off¬ 
hand  that  doesn’t  seem  to  affect  the  average  American  to  any  great  extent.  But 
it  does  affect  him  every  time  he  buys  a  loaf  of  bread.  The  story  might  be  framed 
like  that  of  the  house  that  Jack  built.  Henequen  means  reasonably  cheap  and 
plentiful  binder  twine;  binder  twine  makes  possible  the  use  of  harvesting 
machines ;  harvesters  cheapen  grain  production ;  cheap  grain  means  cheap  bread , 
and  so  henequen — ^and  arid  Yucatan — play  important  parts  in  feeding  America 
and  the  world. 

Wealth  From  the  American  Farmer 

The  other  side  of  the  story — the  rapid  development  of  the  henequen  industry 
and  the  pouring  of  wealth  into  Yucatan — chiefly  from  the  g;rain  belt  of  North 
America — undoubtedly  played  its  part  in  swinging  the  political  pendulum  from 
extreme  feudalism  to  a  close  approach  to  socialism. 

Henequen,  which  is  a  sort  of  cactus  not  unlike  the  century  plant  or  the 
“pulque  cactus”  in  appearance,  had  been  grown  in  Yucatan  since  prehistoric 
times  and  its  fiber  was  used  in  local  plantation  and  village  industries.  But  there 
was  no  outside  market  of  considerable  magnitude  for  the  fiber  until  the  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  harvesting  machinery  in  the  United  States  created  a  demand  for 
large  quantities  of  binder  twine. 

America’s  Land  of  Feudalism 

Before  what  may  be  called  “the  henequen  era”  in  Yucatan  a  traveler  in  the 
country  might  have  imagined — with  a  few  concessions  to  race  and  climate — 
that  he  was  in  the  heart  of  Europe’s  old  feudalism.  Some  of  the  principal  land 
owners  had  truly  baronial  estates  through  which  one  could  travel  for  days.  On 
the  most  extensive  estates  were  scattered  half  a  dozen  or  more  great  stone  castle¬ 
like  haciendas  in  the  care  of  major  domos.  In  these  sumptuous  dwellings 
members  of  the  owner’s  family  might  not  spend  a  night  a  year,  for  they  lived  for 
the  most  part  in  state  in  the  capital,  Merida/  or  spent  their  time  traveling  in 
Europe  or  the  United  States.  In  those  days  cattle  raising  was  the  chief  industry 
in  Yucatan  and  prosperity  never  reached  below  the  few  members  of  the  prop¬ 
ertied  class. 

Qimate  and  physical  conditions  gave  Yucatan  its  feudalism.  The  surface  of 
the  country  consists  of  only  the  thinnest  of  soil  and  underneath  is  porus  lime¬ 
stone.  The  climate  is  dry  and  hot  half  the  year  but  there  is  a  reasonable  amount 
of  rainfall  during  the  other  six  months. 
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®  National  Geographic  Society, 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  THE  TIGERS:  YUCATAN.  (See  BuUetin  No.  1) 

The  band  of  hendeotnely  carved  jaguars,  alternating  with  shields,  can  be  seen  near  the  top  of  the 
building.  Half  ruined  as  it  is,  the  Temple  of  the  Tigers  is  a  treaKire  and  a  boon  to  students  of  the  Maya 
civilization. 
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Reclaiming  the  Campagna 

Reclamation  projects  are  weii 

under  way  for  making  the  famous 
Roman  Campagna  what  it  was  before 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  thus 
restoring  to  Italy  a  region  which  once 
was  dotted  with  busy  villages  and 
luxuriant  fruit  trees. 

This  now  dreary  plain,  of  which 
only  one-tenth  has  for  hundreds  of 
generations  been  turned  by  the  plow¬ 
share,  is  the  burial  place  of  scores 
of  Etruscan  cities.  Its  desolate  and 
fever-laden  atmosphere  has  for  cen¬ 
turies  given  to  Rome  a  splendid 
isolation  and  filled  the  sleep  of  the 
summer  traveler  to  the  city  with 
malaria-haunted  dreams. 

Aqueduct  Ruins  Attest  Past  Glory 

The  Campagna  di  Roma,  that  dis¬ 
trict  of  Italy  which  so  nearly  corre¬ 
sponds  to  ancient  Latium,  lies  along 
the  west  coast  of  the  country  from 
Civitavecchia  to  Astura  and  the  Pon¬ 
tine  Marshes  as  far  inland  as  the 
Alban  and  Sabine  Hills,  where 
Horace  wished  for  a  little  farm  that 
he  might  enjoy  the  “golden  mean”  of 
life.  Rome  lies  near  its  center.  In 
Horace’s  day  it  was  cultivated  and 
dotted  with  towns  and  villas.  Today 
the  ruins  of  aqueducts,  once  a  mark 
for  the  Campagna’s  pride,  solemnly 
speak  of  their  past  grandeur. 

It  is  almost  improper  to  speak  of 
the  region  as  a  plain.  It  is  rather  a 
volcanic  sea  extending  on  both  sides 
of  the  Tiber.  Once  the  Mediterranean  probably  pushed  far  up  the  Valley  and 
most  of  the  area  resembled  an  archipelago.  Then  evidently  there  was  a  great 
volcanic  upheaval,  the  earth  rose  near  the  coast,  the  sea  was  pushed  back,  the 
streams  from  the  Alban  mountains  found  no  outlet,  and  the  marshy  stagnant 
waters  have  swallowed  cities,  leaving  no  trace  of  them — merely  their  memories 
and  their  names.  Tufa  and  ashes  partially  filled  up  the  water,  creating  a  marsh, 
which  became  the  home  of  the  elephant  and  the  stag. 
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Yucatan  is  one  of  the  few  areas  in  which  there  is  an  appreciable  rainfall 
but  no  streams  or  even  stream  beds.  As  fast  as  the  rain  falls  during  the  rainy 
season  it  seeps  through  the  thin  soil  and  soaks  into  the  limestone.  The  lack  of 
surface  water  and  the  fact  that  hardly  any  food  crops  can  be  grown  on  much  of 
Yucatan’s  poor  soil  made  it  practically  impossible  for  the  peons  to  exist  except 
under  the  wings  of  the  great  landholders. 

Peonage  Through  Waterworks 

The  land  owners  constructed  capacious  reservoirs  at  their  haciendas  in  which 
enough  water  was  stored  during  the  rainy  season  to  supply  all  their  retainers 
through  the  six  months’  dry  period.  The  situation  was  helped  out,  too,  by  the 
cenotes,  the  unique  “water  holes”  of  Yucatan,  apparently  formed  by  a  falling  in 
of  the  roofs  of  subterranean  lakes.  In  most  cases  these  queer  natural  reservoirs 
were  owned  by  the  landed  proprietors. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  henequen  production  shouldered 
out  cattle  production  from  the  place  of  first  importance,  and  before  many  years 
the  fiber  dominated  the  life  of  the  country.  The  old  feudal  system  remained 
largely  unchanged,  however,  and  the  landowners  became  extremely  wealthy. 
Some  of  the  prosperity  inevitably  filtered  down  to  a  growing  middle  class  and 
even  to  the  plantation  laborers,  and  soon  Yucatan  gave  indications  of  a  political 
turbulence  unknown  in  the  older  feudal  days. 

Super-prosperity  From  the  War 

When  the  World  War  came  prosperity  reached  its  peak  in  Yucatan  with 
henequen  fiber  selling  for  as  much  as  19  cents  a  pound.  The  few  landowners 
were  no  longer  able  to  dominate  the  state  government  and  the  laborers  and  their 
friends  who  gained  control  reshaped  the  entire  scheme  of  things.  Wages  of 
workers  were  fixed  by  legislation  at  $5.25  to  $24.00  (in  United  States  money) 
for  each  8  hours.  After  the  armistice  the  price  of  henequen  fell  sharply  and  by 
1921  it  had  fallen  to  4  cents  or  less.  The  wage  laws  remained  unchanged  and 
many  of  the  plantations,  carefully  tended  for  years,  were  abandoned  to  wild 
growth. 

Yucatan  is  the  thumb,  which  with  the  finger  of  Florida  almost  encloses  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  flat  plain,  its  highest  hills  being  meas¬ 
ured  in  only  hundreds  of  feet.  It  is  one  of  the  first  lands  to  which  the  world- 
faring  Gulf  Stream  gives  its  warmth. 

The  Egypt  of  America 

Cortez  touched  first  in  Yucatan  in  1519  on  his  way  to  conquer  Mexico.  One 
of  his  followers  who  undertook  the  subjugation  of  the  peninsula  in  1527  found 
the  wonderful  ruined  temples  and  palaces  of  the  old  Maya  cities  whose  beauties 
and  wonders  yearly  are  further  revealed.  These  people  built  stone  structures  of 
excellent  masonry,  true  angles,  and  smooth,  vertical  ^aces,  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  Era,  when  the  people  of  northerii  Europe  were  living 
in  reed  huts.  They  had  astronomical  observatories,  an  accurate  calendar,  and  a 
far  better  numerical  system  than  the  Romans. 
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When  Austin,  Texas,  Was  a  “World  Capital” 

Effort  to  revise  the  State  Constitution  of  Texas,  now  centering  in  Austin 
where  the  legislature  is  meeting,  recalls  how  that  city  played  an  important, 
if  little  known,  part  in  American  history. 

When  Washington,  capital  of  the  United  States,  was  little  more  than  a 
village  of  mud  streets  between  1836  and  1846,  Austin  was  a  similar  “world 
capital,”  the  seat  of  government  of  the  independent  Republic  of  Texas,  which 
for  ten  years  existed  as  the  fellow  nation  of  the  United  States.  Ministers  and 
special  envoys  were  accredited  to  the  Republic  by  the  United  States  and  half  a 
dozen  or  more  of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe ;  and  the  forms  and  amenities 
of  world  diplomacy  were  carried  out  punctiliously  in  the  little  capital. 

Most  of  the  legations  have  been  torn  down  now  to  make  way  for  modern 
buildings,  but  traditions  still  linger  of  the  efforts  of  the  French  and  British 
envoys  to  gain  the  greater  influence  with  the  young  republic,  and  of  the  watch¬ 
fulness  of  the  representative  of  the  United  States  to  see  that  no  loopholes  were 
created  to  facilitate  an  attack  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Descendants  of  some  of 
the  families  of  the  diplomats  are  residents  of  the  city  today. 

Selected  Like  District  of  Columbia 

Like  the  District  of  Columbia,  Austin  was  located  by  special  commissioners 
charged  to  select  a  creditable  site  for  the  future  seat  of  the  republic’s  government. 
This  was  immediately  after  independence  had  been  won  from  Mexico.  They 
chose  a  tract  on  the  Colorado  River  among  gently  rolling  hills  just  below  where 
the  stream  breaks  from  a  range  of  low  mountains.  So  the  modern  city,  set  on 
its  series  of  heights,  has  for  a  background  a  great  sweep  of  purple  hills  that  adds 
greatly  to  its  scenic  charm. 

But  these  hills  have  a  more  utilitarian  aspect  than  that  of  a  picturesque 
setting  for  the  capital  of  Texas.  In  past  geologic  times  a  tremendous  cataclysm 
occurred  which  formed  a  5(X)-foot  cliff  for  500  miles  across  Texas  along  the  line 
of  the  eastern  edge  of  these  now  rounded  hills.  This  is  the  Balcones  Escarpment, 
fast  becoming  a  commonplace  term  in  financial  districts ;  for  along  its  line  have 
been  discovered  nearly  all  of  the  great  Texas  oil  fields  that  have  spouted  and 
are  spouting  their  millions  of  barrels  of  petroleum. 

Street  Preserves  Memory  of  Republic 

Austin  preserves  a  memory  of  the  only  republic  to  enter  the  United  States 
m  the  name  of  its  principal  street:  Congress  Avenue.  Along  this  thoroughfare 
were  situated  the  congressional  halls  of  the  nation.  At  the  head  of  this  avenue, 
on  the  crest  of  a  commanding  hill,  is  the  present  State  capitol.  Its  architecture, 
like  that  of  many  other  State  capitols,  is  largely  borrowed  from  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  and  the  building  is  almost  as  extensive,  being  the  largest  of  the 
forty-eight  State  houses. 

Texas,  being  a  sovereign  nation,  was  the  only  one  of  the  States  to  reserve 
for  itself  its  public  domain.  One  of  the  important  State  functions,  therefore. 
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Italy  Realizes  Value  of  Area 

Outside  of  Rome  this  expanse  has  lain  for  centuries,  breathing  its  fever¬ 
laden  breath  upon  that  city.  It  has  seemed,  almost,  .to  await  to  swallow  the 
Eternal  City  itself.  Now  Italy,  realizing  that  this  vast  area  can  be  made  to  yield 
excellent  fruits  and  grains  and  thus  enable  her  to  hold  her  place  as  the  com¬ 
mercial  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean,  has  drained  and  irrigated  parts  of  it.  and 
it  is  hoped  that  soon  the  whole  of  the  Campagna  will  be  under  cultivation. 

In  some  places  the  undeveloped  area  consists  of  unproductive  grazing  lands, 
to  which  in  the  autumn  herdsmen  drive  their  cattle  and  horses  down  from  the 
mountains  to  graze ;  in  others,  there  are  shaggy  grassgrown  ditches  and  deep 
holes  made  by  searches  for  catacombs.  CX'casionally  a  farmhouse  will  break 
the  big  expanse  of  loneliness.  The  homes,  which  are  often  enough  picturesque 
little  nests,  are  wretched  and  dirty.  Malaria  has  chilled  the  bones  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Night  Brings  Clammy  Chill 

The  region  is  moderately  cold  in  winter  and  there  are  occasional  snow 
storms.  In  the  summer  the  oppressive  heat  parches  the  soil  in  spots  ami 
produces  several  inches  of  dust.  The  careful  guide-book  warns  the  traveler  that 
evenings  on  the  Qimpagna  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  day.  The  sun  seems  to 
drop  suddenly  out  of  the  sky.  and  a  clammy  penetrating  cold  wells  up. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  surrounding  Campagna  which  gives 
Rome  part  of  its  lure.  The  marsh’s  faint  whispers,  its  strange  smells,  and  the 
mist  that  rises  over  it  speak  of  the  relentlessness  with  which  it  has  swallowed 
everything  that  ventured  to  live  in  it. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  as  Italy  reclaims  this  desolate  and  deserted 
region  to  its  former  state  of  prosperity,  the  old  saying  applied  to  the  Campagna 
— ou  get  rich  in  six  months,  but  you  die  in  four” — will  pass  into  history. 
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A  WOMAN  TAKING  A  MAN’S  PLACE  3,20«  YEARS  AGO— AND  SHE  RECEIVED  A  MAN'S  SALARY, 

TOO. 

Thi»  tablet  *ive»  a  temple  pay-roll  for  leven  months,  belcmginf  to  the  fourteenth  century  B.  C. 
Another,  almost  identical,  was  found  written  two  years  later.  Three  changes  had  taken  place — one  man's 
^inl^wy  was  raised,  that  of  another  was  reduced,  and  a  woman  had  taken  a  man's  position,  receiving  the 
same  salary  that  he  had  enjoyed.  (See  "The  Cradle  of  Civilization,”  by  James  Baikie,  in  The  National 
Geographic  Magazine,  February,  ItlC.) 
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Moving  and  Paying  Rent  Are  Ancient  Worries 

The  head  of  a  modem  family  who  must  move  or  worry  about  rental  rates 
and  leases,  whether  on  May  1  or  some  of  our  other  “moving  days,”  may 
think  that  Americans  are  alone  in  having  such  troubles.  Families  are  having 
similar  tribulations,  whether  in  Japan,  Persia,  or  England,  and  have  had  evic¬ 
tions  and  harsher  penalties  hanging  over  them  since  men  wrote  on  clay  tablets 
4,000  and  more  years  ago. 

Rented  habitations  we  have  had  with  us  always,  like  the  poor — and  perhaps 
the  two  are  not  altogether  unrelated.  Nomads  alone  seem  able  to  escape  the 
shadow  of  the  rent  man,  a  reflection  which  may  make  a  somewhat  tenderer  place 
in  our  hearts  for  the  Gypsy. 

Landlords  and  Rental  Agencies  in  Babylon 

The  very  earliest  records  of  daily  transactions  that  have  been  found,  the 
clay  tablets  on  whichf  were  written  the  contracts  of  Babylonia  3,000  and  4,000 
years  ago,  show  that  the  renting  of  houses  was  a  flourishing  business  among  the 
landlords  of  Babylon  and  Nippur.  The  existence  of  commission  merchants  and 
labor  agencies  leaves  little  doubt  that  real  estate  and  rental  agencies  also  existed 
much  as  they  do  today.  One  can  almost  picture  the  frantic  house-hunting 
engaged  in  by  one  Sin-idinnam,  perhaps  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Sin,  and  doubtless 
led  by  a  bright  young  man  from  the  Nippur  Rental  Agency,  which  preceded  the 
execution  of  the  following  lease  dated  the  “fourth  month,  first  day”  in  the  year 
2052  B.  C. : 

The  house  of  Damu-ribam,  from  Damu-ribam,  Sin-idinnam,  the  merchant,  has 
rented  as  a  dwelling  and  possession  at  a  yearly  rental  of  1-3  of  a  shekel  of  silver. 

The  ordinary  dwellings  of  Nippur  were  probably  mere  shacks  of  sun-dried 
brick  and  mud  roofs,  but  even  for  such  poor  accommodations  the  rental  was 
cheap  from  a  modern  point  of  view.  At  most  a  shekel  is  believed  to  have  had 
little  more  purchasing  power  than  $5  has  today,  so  Sin-idinnam  had  the  use  of 
a  house  for  less  than  $2  a  year.  The  highest  rentals  set  out  in  the  clay  leases  of 
Babylonia  were  6  shekels,  or  about  $30  a  year,  a  striking  contrast  to  rentals  in 
some  more  pretentious  modern  apartment  houses  where  the  charges  exceed 
$1,000  a  month. 

Notaries  and  Oaths  4,000  Years  Ago 

Babylonian  procedure  in  regard  to  real  estate  was  little  different  from  our 
own.  Formal  contracts  and  deeds  had  to  be  attested  by  a  notary,  and  in  swear¬ 
ing  the  person  taking  the  oath  raised  his  right  hand.  An  official  copy  of  the 
transaction,  on  a  clay  tablet,  with  the  notary’s  attestation  was  deposited  in  the 
temple,  the  court  house  of  those  days. 

There  was  an  excellent  reason  for  paying  one’s  rent  promptly  in  Babylon, 
for  creditors  could  seize  one  of  the  debtor’s  household  for  a  hostage  and  hold 
him  until  satisfactory  settlement  was  made.  Interest  rates  were  rather 
discouraging,  also,  “the  usual  rate”  referred  to  on  clay  tablets  being  20  per  cent. 
Instead  of  a  penalty  of  ten  per  cent  as  provided  in  modem  notes  if  legal  steps 
must  be  taken  to  collect,  Babylonian  notes  provided  for  the  doubling  of  the  debt. 
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has  been  the  maintenance  of  a  Land  Office  like  that  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  State  capitol  is  a  monument  to  this  unique  condition,  for  the  State  was  able 
to  obtain  its  huge  government  building  without  the  expenditure  of  a  cent  of 
money  by  “bartering”  to  a  construction  syndicate  a  tract  of  3,000,000  acres. 
This  was  a  negligible  portion  of  the  public  domain,  though  it  covered  an  area 
more  than  twice  the  size  of  Delaware.  It  was  kept  intact  for  years  by  its  private 
owners  and  constituted  the  most  extensive  cattle  ranch  in  existence. 

Has  Huge  Dam 

The  present-day  Austin  is  credited  with  a  resident  population  of  35,000,  but 
the  presence  of  5,000  students  of  the  State  University  and  the  inmates  of  more 
than  half  a  dozen  State  institutions  carries  the  total  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  close  to  the  50,000  mark. 

Across  the  gorge  of  the  Colorado  River  just  west  of  Austin  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  American  dams,  which  forms  in  the  mountain-rimmed  canyon  a  lake 
.30  miles  long.  It  was  constructed  by  the  municipality  as  a  source  of  water  and 
power,  but  with  numerous  mountain  streams  entering  it,  constitutes  a  popular 
playground  as  well. 
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Form  for  Renewal  of  Bulletin  Requests 

Many  requests  for  the  Geographic  News  Bulletin  were  made  for  the  year  ending 
with  an  April,  1923,  issue.  If  you  desire  the  Bulletins  continued  kindly  notify  The 
Society  promptly.  The  attached  form  may  be  used: 

School  Service  Department 
National  Geographic  Society 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Kindly  send  .  copies  of  the  Geographic  News  Bulletin  for  the  school  year 

beginning  with  the  issue  of  April  2,  for  class  room  use,  to 

Name . 

Address  for  sending  Bulletins  . . 

City .  State . 

I  am  a  teacher  in . school .  grade 


Einclose  25  cents  for  each  annual  subscription. 
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Tenement  Houses  in  Rome 


Little  is  known  of  rental  customs  in  Athens,  Rome  and  Byzantium  but 
probably  they  were  little  different  from  those  of  Babylon  and  New  York,  though 
rates  were  naturally  higher  than  in  the  former  and  lower  than  in  the  latter. 
Rome  had  its  tenements  of  several  stories  housing  numerous  families ;  but  they 
were  built  of  sun-dried  brick  and  stucco  and  have  long  since  crumbled. 

In  Japan  today  one  of  the  pressing  economic  problems  is  the  rapid  increase 
of  rents.  Charges  for  the  use  of  the  bamboo  and  paper  dwellings  that  make  up 
the  majority  of  the  habitations  in  the  cities  have  increased  five-fold  in  the  last 
five  years  and  there  is  much  congestion. 

Even  in  Teheran,  Persia,  congestion  created  tenement  houses.  In  spite  of 
their  injunctions  of  religion  and  custom  to  seclude  their  women,  the  families  of 
many  Persian  workmen  use  a  common  street  door  and  occupy  rooms  opening 
on  a  common  court.  The  rent  is  approximately  $1  per  room  per  month,  a  price 
w'hich  does  not  appear  small  when  it  is  understood  that  the  unskilled  laborer 
receives  about  30  cents  for  each  day  he  works. 
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HOW  BABYLONIA  AND  ASSYRIA  WAGED  WAR. 

One  micht  reconetruct  the  entire  system  ol  military  tactics  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Kinfs  from  the 
records  in  has  relief  left  by  them  on  slabs  of  stone.  This  picture  shows  the  method  of  attacking  a  city  «rith 
battering  ram*  end  archers.  The  impaled  prisoners  in  the  background  show  that  Sherman’s  epigrammatic 
description  of  war  fitted  as  well  in  72S  B.  C.  as  it  does  in  1123  A.  D. 
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“The  Philippines:  Uncle  Sam’s  Far  East.”  (Dec.  18,  1922.) 

(Dl.)  "A  School  House  at  Bontoc,  Philippine  Islands.”  (Dee.  18,  1922.) 

Rhodaat  (Dl.)  “Ancient  SUircase  and  Home  of  a  Knight  of  St.  John  at  Rhodes;  Island  of  Rhodes.” 
(Feb.  S,  1923.) 

(Dl.)  "The  'Tower  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Rhodes,  Guarding  the  Entrance  to  the  Inner  Harbor.” 
(Dee.  4,  1922.) 


V 


Siberia:  (Ill.)  “A  Bread  Line  in  Vladivostok.”  (Nov.  27,  1922.) 

(111.)  “The  Com  Baaaar  at  Kiakhta,  Si^ria.”  (Nov.  20,  1922.) 

“Kiakhta:  A  Municipal  Siamese  Twin.”  (Nov.  20,  1922.) 

"Vladivostok:  Besieged  by  Eastern  Siberia  ‘Reds’.”  (Nov.  27,  1922.) 

Syria:  “Beirut,  a  City  of  Beautiful  Sunsets.”  (Jan.  22,  1923.) 

Tranacaucswia:  (Ill.)  ‘■’The  Dariel  Pass  in  Winter.”  (Feb.  26,  1923.) 

Turkestan:  (HI.)  “Two  Tekke  Turkomans  on  the  Steps  of  the  Military  Museum  at  Geok  Tepe.  Their 

Hats  are  Apt  to  Remind  An  American  Boy  of  a  Village  (^raet  Band.”  (Feb.  19,  1923.) 

Turkey:  “Angora:  Noted  for  Temples — and  Goats.”  (Oct.  23,  1922.) 

“Fighting  Fires  by  the  Tipping  System  in  Constantinople.”  (Dec.  11,  1922.) 

(Dl.)  “Hauling  Freight  from  the  Customs-House  at  Constantinople,  Turkey.”  (Oct.  23,  1922.) 
“Hotels  By-Products  of  Croesus’  Coins,  Lydia.”  (Feb.  5,  1923.) 

"Lifting  the  Nine  Lids  of  Troy.”  (Nov.  13,  1922.) 

(Ill.)  “Native  Street  Types  in  Smyrna.”  (Oct.  16,  1922.) 

(Ill.)  “One  of  the  Modem  Mosques  in  Constantinople,  the  Mosque  Nouri  Osmanieh,  Completed 
in  17M."  (Dec.  11,  1922.) 

(m.)  “Overlooking  the  Harbor  of  Smyrna,  (3iief  Seaport  of  Asia  Minor.”  (Oct.  16,  1922.) 

(Ill.)  “The  Palaces  of  the  tkjne- Dwellers  of  Asia  Minor  Are  Pinnacles.”  (Nov.  27,  1922.) 

“The  Roads  and  Stores  and  People  of  Asia  Minor.”  (Nov.  27,  1922.) 

(Ill.)  “Scene  in  a  Greek  Village  on  the  Asiatic  Shore  of  the  Dardanelles  Strait.”  (Oct.  30,  1922.) 
(111.)  “Scene  in  a  Turkish  Bazaar.”  (Nov.  6,  1922.) 

(111.)  “Silk  Culture  at  Adalia,  in  Asia  Minor,  Showing  Ckxoons.”  (Nov.  27,  1922.) 

“Smyrna:  Gray-beard  Among  World’s  Cities.”  (Oct.  16,  1922.) 

(Ill.)  “These  Turkish  Women  Unveiled  Themselves  After  the  World  War.”  (Jan.  8,  1923.) 
“What  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  Provided.”  (Dec.  4,  1922.) 

“Women’s  Rights  in  Turkey.”  (Jan.  8,  1^.) 

“The  Zone  of  the  Straits.”  (Oct.  30,  1922.) 


General:  “Across  Europe  by  Water.”  (April  17,  1922.) 

“Lilliput  Nations  of  Europe.”  (Feb.  27,  1922.) 

Albania:  (Bl.)  “An  Ancient  Bridge  Near  Scutari,  Albania.”  (Dec.  4,  1922.) 

“Koritza  and  the  Disputed  Area  of  Southern  Albania.”  (April  3,  1922.) 

“North  Albania:  Wilder  Half  of  a  Primitive  State.”  (Dec.  4,  1922.) 

(Dl.)  “One  Family,  or  (Han,  of  Albanians.”  (April  3,  1922.) 

(Ill.)  "Peasant  Life  in  the  Mountains  of  Albania.”  (Dec.  4,  1922.) 

British  Empire:  “Traversing  the  British  Empire  in  Seven-League  Boots.”  (April  10,  1922.)  (See  also 
England.) 

Czechoslovakia:  (HI.)  “A  Bohemian  Peasant  Girl  Working  on  a  Piece  of  Embroidery.”  (Mar.  27,  1922.) 
(HI.)  “(^ildren  of  Pilsen  (Plzen):  Czechoslovakia.”  (Nov.  6,  1922.) 

(HI.)  “Men  from  Volovec,  Ruthenia,  Which  Also  is  Known  as  Rusinia,  and  as  Podkarpatska  Rus: 
Czechoslovakia.”  (March  27,  19^.) 

"The  Romance  of  a  Boundary  Line.”  (March  27,  1922.) 

“Sokols  Fostered  Czech  Spirit  of  *’76.’  ”  (Nov.  6,  1922.) 

Danube  River:  “The  Danube:  Highway,  Barrier,  and  Battleground.”  (Oct.  30,  1922.) 

England:  (HI.)  “A  Bend  in  the  Road  at  the  Village  of  Wick,  Worcestershire,  England.”  (Nov.  20,  1922.) 
“How  English  Railway  Trains  Are  Different.”  (Jan.  29,  1923.) 

“Plymouth — TTie  (Jther  One.”  (Feb.  26,  192J.) 

“Which  is  the  World’s  Largest  City?”  (Feb.  20,  1922.) 

Esthonia:  “Esthonia:  Football  of  Northern  Europe.”  (March  6,  1922.) 

(Ill.)  “Esthonian  Nurses  and  Their  Convalescent  Patients  at  a  Typhus  Hospital.”  (March  6, 
1922.) 

Franca:  “A  Busy  Scene  at  Llivia,  the  ‘Spanish  Town  in  France,’  Which  Is  a  ‘Port  of  Entry’  for  Andorra’s 

Smuggling  Activities.”  (Feb.  27,  1922.) 

"Cannes:  Rendezvous  of  Fashion  and  Premiers.”  (Feb.  6,  1922.) 

(Ill.)  “A  Picturesque  Cliff  of  Porphyry  Near  Metz.”  (Apr.  17,  1922.) 

Germany:  “Bavaria:  Reluctantly  Republican.”  (Jan.  8,  1923.) 

“Essen:  City  of  the  Krupps.”  (Jan.  29,  1923.) 

(III.)  “A  Picturesque  Mountain-rimmed  Lake  in  Bavaria,  Germany’s  Switzerland.”  (Jan.  8,  1923.) 
“The  Ruhr:  Germany’s  Valley  of  Coal  and  Steel.”  (Jan.  IS,  1923.) 

(Map)  “A  Sketch  of  the  Ruhr  Basin.”  (Jan.  15,  19U.) 

(HI.)  “A  Sturdy  Bavarian  Peasant.”  (Jan.  8,  1923.) 

Greece:  ‘"The  Athens  of  Today.”  (Nov.  20,  1922.) 

“Greece  Has  Survived  Many  Reverses.”  (Jan.  29,  1923.) 

(HI.)  “A  Section  of  the  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon.”  (Nov.  20,  1922.) 

(Ill.)  “The  'Theseum,  Athens,  Greece.”  (Nov.  20,  1922.) 

ItaJy:  "IHorence:  Where  Captains  of  Industry  Ruled.”  (Nov.  27,  1922.) 

“Genoa:  A  Pioneer  in  Finance.”  (March  27,  1922.) 

(HI.)  “Peasants  of  Southern  Italy.”  (Nov.  27,  1922.) 

(HI.)  “The  DaiKing,  Singing  Children,  by  Luca  Della  Robbia,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Ckithedral: 
Florence.”  (Nov.  27,  1922.) 

“Ravenna:  Shrine  of  Dante  and  Reliquary  of  Rome.”  (Feb.  20,  1922.) 

Kingdom  of  Serfae,  Croats,  and  Slovenes:  “Montenegro:  National  David  When  Turkey  Was  Goliath.”  (Nov. 
27,  1922.) 

Latvia:  “Latvia  and  Two  New  Words.”  (Jan.  15,  1923.) 

Lithuania:  “Lithuania:  Where  Autumn  Brides  Are  the  Fashion.”  (Nov.  6,  1922.) 

Memal:  “Memel:  An  Orphan  Area.”  (Feb.  5,  1923.) 

Netheriands:  (Ill.)  “Dutch  School  Children.”  (Oct.  16,  1922.) 

Poland:  “Eastern  Galicia.”  (Jan.  8,  1923). 

“Galicia:  'The  Alsace  of  Poland.”  (Jan.  15,  1923.) 

(Ill.)  “Magnificent  Choir  Stalls  in  Krakow.”  (Jan.  15,  1923.) 

Portugal:  (Ill.)  “Lisbon,  from  the  Harbor  of  the  Tagus.”  (March  6,  1922.) 

“Lisbon:  Picture  City  of  Portugal.”  (March  6,  1922.) 

Rumania:  “The  Background  of  Rumania’s  Expansion  and  Present  Status.”  (April  3,  1922.) 

“Bucharest:  Paris  of  the  East.”  (Nov.  6,  1922.) 

(HI.)  “Fruit  Sellers  at  a  Street  Corner,  Bucharest.”  (March  27,  1922.) 

(HI.)  “fuelling  Chickens  at  a  Street  Market  in  Bucharest.”  (Nov.  6,  1922.) 

(Ill.)  “A  Village  Street  in  Rumania.”  (April  3,  1922.) 

Russia:  “Astrakhan:  City  of  Caviar  and  Cholera.”  (March  13,  1922.) 

“Daghestan  Pleads  for  Veils  and  Victuals.”  (Feb.  26,  1923.) 

“Karelia:  A  Little  Finland.”  (Feb.  13,  1922.) 

(HI.)  “Open  Market  at  Astrakhan,  on  the  Volga,  in  Normal  Times.”  (Msrch  13,  1922.) 


Miami  Aquarium:  ‘Chow  Time’  at  the  Aquarium.”  (Apr.  10,  1922.) 

(III.)  "An  Octopus  in  One  of  the  Tanks  of  the  Miami  (Florida)  Aquarium.”  (April  10,  1922.) 
Mnliammawiaiiimi  ■  “A  Caliph  ‘Without  Portfolio’.”  (Feb.  12,  1923.) 

NawYaar:  "Around  the  World  in  Seven  New  Years.”  (Jan.  2,  19^.) 

Ocaanocraphy:  ‘"The  Unknown  Sea  Bottom.”  (Jan.  22,  1923.) 

Pacific:  (Map)  "Map  Showing  Position  of  Tahiti  and  Other  French  Possessions  in  the  Pacific.”  (April 

17,  1922.) 

‘‘‘ITte  Pacific:  Maneuver  Ground  of  Fleets  and  Diplomats.”  (Feb.  13,  1922.) 

Peary,  Robert  E.:  (Ill.)  ‘‘‘The  Peary  Memorial,  Erected  by  the  National  Geographic  Society  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery,  Being  Unveiled  by  the  Explorer’s  Daughter.”  (Dec.  4,  1922.) 

“Rohert  -E.  Peary,  the  Man.”  (March  20,  1922.) 

Polar  Exploratioa:  (Ill.)  “Admiral  Peary’s  Photograph  of  the  North  Pole.”  (April  3,  1922.) 

(Dl.)  "Ak-Kom-Mo-Ding- Wa  Eating  Meat  in  the  Usual  Manner  of  the  Smith  Sound  Native.” 
(March  20,  1922.) 

(Ill.)  “Peary,  Stefansson,  and  Greely,  a  Triumvirate  in  Polar  Exploration  Achievement.”  (.April 
3,  1922.) 

“Why  the  North  Pole  Is  Hard  to  Reach.”  (April  3,  1922.) 

Population:  “Five  Greatest  Population  Centers  in  the  United  States.”  (Nov.  6,  1922.) 

Public  Schools:  “  ‘School  Days’  and  ‘Public  School  History’.”  (Oct.  16,  1922.) 

Raidio:  (Ill.)  "The  Arlington  Wireless  Station.”  (Oct.  16,  1922.) 

“Where  the  Radio  Waves  Come  From.”  (Oct.  16,  19^.) 

"Roosevelt”:  (Ill.)  “Peary’s  Arctic  Ship  ‘Roosevelt’  Ice-Bound  in  Robeson  Channel.”  (March  20,  1922.) 
“Star  Spangled  Banner”:  ‘“That  Mysterious  Melody,  ‘The  Star-Spangled  Banner’.”  (March  13,  1922.) 
Treaty  if  S^res:  “What  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  Provided.”  (Dec.  4,  1922.) 

Volcanaes:  “Mankind’s  Debt  to  the  Volcano.”  (Nov.  13,  1922.) 

Waterways:  “Across  Europe  by  Water.”  (April  17,  19^.) 

Weather:  “When  Our  Weather  Goes  North  for  the  Summer.”  (Oct.  30,  1922.) 

“Where  Our  Weather  Comes  From.”  (Feb.  20,  1922.) 

Winds:  “Why  the  Winds  Blow.”  (March  13,  1922.) 


O  National  Ctograpkie  Soeioty, 

PRIMmVE  WATER  CARTS  IN  USE  ALONG  THE  MEXICAN  BORDER. 

In  sotne  portiocu  of  Meaico  the  maximum  rainfall  approaches  world  records,  but  in  the  north,  along  tha 
border,  water  rights  are  at  a  premium.  Feuds,  accompanied  by  the  uaa  of  dynandta  in  divarthig  farlgation 
channels,  havo  occurred  in  the  cotton-growing  lands  of  Lower  California.  In  mwiy  eaaas  the  aivply  of 
water  permiMed  to  flow  through  the  Irrigation  ditches  is  calculated  down  to  the  very  ndnutae  por  month. 
(Sea  also  “Along  Our  Side  of  the  Msstican  Border.”  ^  Frederick  Simpich,  in  ‘The  NatkauU  Goographic 
Magaidne,  July,  im.)  • 


Swnos:  (lU.)  "The  Last  Standing  Column  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Hera:  Island  of  Samos.' 

5,  1923.) 

(Ill.)  "The  Community  Laundry  Tub.”  (Dec.  4,  1922.) 

(III.)  -  -  -  - 


(Feb. 


Sardiiiia: 

SicUr: 


Ul.l  "tne  uommuniiy  i-aunory  luu.  .  » 

ni.)  "A  Sardinian  Donkey  Draws  This  Vegetable  Cart  in  Palermo,  Sicily.  (Feb.  13,  1922.) 
'Sicily:  Where  Political  Volcanoes  Rumble.”_  (Feb.  13,  1922.) 

South  Sea  Isbuida:  "France  in  the  South  Seas.”  (April  17,  1922.)  , 

Tahiti:  (HI.)  "Spearing  Prawns,  Shrimp-like  Creatures  Which  Resemble  Our  Hard-Shelled  Crabs, 

Found  in  the  Streams  of  Tahiti.”  (April  17,  1922.) 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  ECONOMIC 

Agriculture:  "How  Western  Asia  Dictated  Our  Agriculture.”  (Jan.  8,  1923.) 

Bananas:  Costa  Rica  (HI.)  "Cutting  Bananas  in  Costa  Rica.”  (Feb.  27,  1922.) 

Coal:  "The  ‘Inside  Story’  of  a  Coal  Mine.”  (Oct.  23,  1922.) 

(III.)  "Slate  Pickers  Working  at  Mouth  of  Coal  Mine.”  (Oct.  23,  1922.) 

(Ill.)  "A  Tiny  Guardian  of  the  Miner’s  Welfare.”  (Oct.  23,  1922.) 

Copra:  (Ill.)  “Ojpra,  a  Principal  Product  of  the  South  Pacific,  Is  Made  by  Splitting  the  Coconut  in 

Two  and  Sun-Drying  It  on  the  Ground  or  on  Rocks.”  (April  17,  1922.) 

Cotton:  “A  Cotton  Mill  on  the  Ruhr.”  (Jan.  15,  1923.) 

Diamonds:  "How  Diamonds  Are  Mined.”  (Jan.  15,  1923.) 

Gold:  -“The  Gold  Flood  in  the  United  States.”  (April  17,  1922.) 

Money:  “Adventures  with  the  American  Dollar.”  (Feb.  13,  1922.) 

Oil:  “Africa’s  C)il  Coast.”  (Nov.  13,  1922.) 

"Russia’s  Bountiful  Oil  Fields.”  (Oct.  30,  1922.) 

Pearls:  (III.)  "Pearl  Buyers  of  Ceylon.”  (March  27,  1922.) 

Railway  Trains:  "How  English  Railway  Trains  Are  Different.”  (Jan.  29,  1923.) 

Rain:  "The  Dollars  and  Cents  in  Raindrops.”  (Feb.  6,  1922.) 

Reindeer:  "Humanitarian  Act  Marks  Birth  of  an  Industry.”  (Jan.  2,  1923.) 

Rubber  (Ill.)  “Rubber  Is  ‘Cured’  by  Smoking  it  in  This  Fashion.”  (April  19,  1922.) 

“Where  Our  Imports  Come  From — Rubber.”  (April  10,  1922.) 

(Ill.)  "Knitting  Shetland  Shawls.”  (Feb.  12,  1923.) 

"The  Shawls  That  Mother  Used  to  Wear.”  (Feb.  12,  1923.) 

“The  Ruhr:  Germany’s  Valley  of  <3oal  and  Steel.”  (Jan.  15,  1923.) 

(m.)  “A  Sulphur  Mine  In  the  Caucasus.”  (Feb.  26,  1923.)  . 

Telephones;  "How  Telephone  Inventor  Experimented  with  Making  a  Dog  Talk.”  (Jan.  2,  1923.) 

(Ill.)  "Rear  View  of  a  Part  of  a  Telephone  Switchboard.”  (Jan.  2,  1923.) 

Two-Cent  Stai:^:  “What  a  Two-Cent  Stamp  Can  Do.”  (Oct.  23,  1922.) 

Watches:  (Ill.)  "Cutting  Mainsprings  in  a  Massachusetts  Watch  Factory.”  (March  27,  1922.) 

NATURE  STUDY 

Animals:  "(Hiow  Time — At  the  Zoo.”  (Feb.  13,  1922.) 

Bears:  (Ill.)  "Introducing  a  Little  Black  Bear  to  a  Little  Brown  Bear  at  Seward,  Alaska.”  (Feb. 

13,  1922.) 

Cherry  Trees:  "How  United  States  and  Japan  Entered  a  League  of  Flowers.”  (Feb.  27,  1922.) 

Cormorants:  (Ill.)  "Two  Winged  Citizens  of  Alaska.”  (March  20,  1922.) 

Fishes:  “  ‘(jhow  Time’  at  the  Aquarium.”  (April  10,  1922.) 

(Bl.)  “Panic  Underseas.”  (Dec.  11,  1922.) 

(Ill.)  “Spearing  Prawns,  Shrimp-like  Creatures  Which  Resemble  Our  Hard-Shelled  Crabs, 
Found  in  the  Streams  of  Tahiti.”  (April  17,  1922.) 

(Ill.)  “A  Victim  of  the  World  War  Underseas  Which  Seldom  Gets  into  the  Newspapers.” 
(Jan.  22,  1923.) 

Flowers:  "The  Park  of  a  Thousand  Flowers — Yosemite.”  (April  3,  1922.) 

Poison  Ivy:  "Poison  Ivy — The  Why  and  the  How.”  (March  13,  1922.) 

Reindeer:  “Humanitarian  Act  Marks  Birth  of  an  Industry.”  (Jan.  2,  1923.) 

(HI.)  "The  Reindeer  Seems  as  Unwilling  to  be  led  Across  a  Stream  as  the  Horse  of  the  Maxim  is 
to  Drink  Water.”  (Jan.  2,  1923.) 

Trees:  "Trees  Help  Outline  American  History.”  (Jan.  15,  1923.) 

MISCELLANEOUS 


ShawU: 


Steel: 

Sulphur: 


Aeneas’  Wanderings:  "Lifting  the  Nine  Lids  of  Troy.”  (Nov.  13,  1922.) 

Agriculure:  (HI.)  "The  Western  Hemisphere’s  Own  Greatest  Contribution  to  the  World’s  List  of 
Vegetables.”  (Jan.  8,  1923.) 

Bandits:  “Raisuli’s  Retirement  Recalls  Historic  American  Message.”  (Dec.  18,  1922.) 

Bell,  Dr.  Alexander  Graham:  "How  Dr.  Bell  Came  to  Be  An  Inventor.”  (Oct.  16,  1922.) 

“How  Telephone  Inventor  Experimented  with  Making  a  Dog  Talk.”  (Jan.  2,  1923.) 

Brown  Mountain  Light:  “The  Brown  Mountain  Light.”  (April  17,  1922.) 

Cabinets:  “The  Geography  of  Cabinet  Governments.”  (Nov.  20,  1922.) 

Calendar  Sjrstems:  (HI.)  "Where  a  Knotted  String  is  the  Only  Calendar.”  (Jan.  2,  1923;) 

Christmas:  (HI.)  “A  (Hiristmas  Box  from  Home  When  American  Boys  Were  Fighting  on  French  Soil 
for  the  Allied  Cause.”  (Dec.  18,  1922.) 

"Where  Our  (^ristmas  Comes  From.”  (Dec.  18,  1922.) 

Coiffures:  "The  Coiffures  of  Many  Languages.”  (Nov.  13,  1922.) 

Comets:  (HI.)  "A  Comet  Which  Lost  Its  Tail  As  It  Flew  Away — a  Sort  of  Tadpole  of  the  Heavens.” 

Oct.  30,  1922.) 

“Our  Mysterious  Visitors — Comets.”  (Oct.  30,  1922.) 

Dollars:  “Adventures  With  the  American  Dollar.”  (Feb.  13,  1922.) 

Dust:  "When  Dust  Is  a  Human  Benefactor.”  (Feb.  27,  1922.) 

Fairs:  "Will  Airplane  Fairs  Come  Next?”  (Dec.  11,  19M.) 

Fashions:  "The  (geography  of  Milady’s  Attire.”  (March  27,  1922.) 

Fires:  “Fighting  Fires  by  the  Tipping  System  in  Constantinople.”  (Dec.  11,  1922.) 

Flag:  (HI.)  "'The  Original  ‘Star  Spangled  Banner’  of  Our  National  Anthem.”  (March  13,  1922.) 

Football:  (HI.)  "Navy  Trying  for  a  Field  Goal  Place  Kick.”  (Nov.  13,  1922.) 

"When  Footballs  Were  Stuffed  with  Shavings.”  (Nov.  13,  1922.) 

Gulf  Stream:  “What  Is  the  Gulf  Stream?”  (Dec.  11,  1922.) 

Hats:  "The  Geography  of  Hats.”  (Feb.  19,  1923.) 

Hop!  Indians:  (HI.)  “Hbpi  ‘University’  at  Walpi.”  (Jan.  15,  1923.) 

Icebergs:  "Icebergs.”  (April  3,  1922.) 

Latitude:  “Is  the  North  Pole  Headed  South?”  (Dec.  4,  1922.) 

Laundry:  "  ‘Wash  Day’  by  the  Tub  of  Babel.”  (Dec.  4,  1922.) 

Marquesans:  (HI.)  "Marquesans  Preparing  Their  Famous  Dish,  ’Poipoi’.”  (April  17,  1922.) 

Maury,  Matthew  Fontaine:  "Who  Surveyed  the  Ocean?”  (Nov.  27,  1922.) 

Medicines:  “Patent  Medicines.”  (March  20,  1922.) 
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How  a  Bear  Kicked  up  a  Volcano 

SO  CLOSE  are  Nature’s  fires  to  the  surface  in  some  parts  of  the  “Valley  of 
Ten  Thousand  Smokes”  in  Alaska  that,  with  alpenstock  or  even  one’s  heel,  it 
is  possible  to  open  up  new  vents  for  the  escape  of  hissing  steam  and  gasses,  and 
so  make  “volcanoes”  to  order. 

How  an  inquisitive  bear  started  a  little  volcano  of  his  own  in  the  Valley  is 
told  by  Robert  F.  Griggs  in  his  recently  published  book,*  “The  Valley  of  Ten 
Thousand  Smokes,”  describing  expeditions  which  he  led  into  this  amazing 
country  for  the  National  Geographic  Society. 

Devoid  of  Animals  at  First 

“When  first  discovered,  the  active  area  was  devoid  of  evidence  of  living 
creatures,”  writes  Dr.  Griggs.  “The  next  year  a  single  bear  ventured  to  cross 
the  Valley  during  our  stay. 

“But  in  1919  bears  were  frequent  visitors.  They  seemed  to  represent  a  new 
population  of  bears  which,  having  probably  grown  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Valley,  had  come  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  normal  phenomena  of  their  world. 
They  were  not  satisfied  with  merely  crossing  through  the  steaming  areas,  but 
apparently  were  attracted  in  some  degree  by  the  Smokes.  Their  tracks  often 
were  found  close  around  the  largest  vents,  even  far  up  toward  the  head  of  the 
Valley,  many  miles  from  any  possible  source  of  food. 

Bears  Enjoy  Warm  Ground 

“From  their  behavior,  indeed,  it  seems  not  at  all  improbable  that  they 
enjoyed  lying  on  the  warm  ground,  seeking  good  places  to  bask  in  the  heat,  just 
as  a  dog  picks  for  his  bed  the  hottest  place  behind  the  kitchen  stove. 

“It  was  not  unusual  to  find  the  tracks  of  a  bear  leading  straight  up  to  one  of 
the  large  vents,  where  evidently  he  had  stopped  to  peer  into  the  mysterious 
hot  hole.  In  one  of  the  steaming  areas  Hagelbarger  found  a  place  where  the 
hot  ground  had  apparently  excited  the  bear’s  curiosity,  for  he  had  dug  into  it 
until  he  started  a  small  fumarole  of  his  own.  The  appearance  of  a  cloud  of 
steam  under  his  claws  as  he  broke  into  the  hot  crust  must  have  given  him  a 
great  surprise.  It  did  not  scare  him  away,  however,  for  not  satisfied  with  a 
single  experiment,  he  tried  again  in  several  places,  each  time  digging  down  till 
he  started  the  steam  before  turning  away.” 
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